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our knowledge assumed by tlie theologians who appeal to such 
motives there is no safe side, the chances either way being 
precisely equal whatever attitude towards the hidden arbiter of 
our destiny we assume. It remains that our conduct should 
be determined by considerations equally applicable whether the 
supernatural does or does not exist. 

Alfred W. Benn. 
Florence, Italy. 



THE ARGUMENT FOR IMMORTALITY. 

There is without doubt at the present day a strong in- 
clination in many quarters to dispute the importance of a be- 
lief in immortality, both for the practical conduct of life and 
for our intellectual constructions about the nature of the world. 
It is because I think that the religious feeling of mankind is 
truer here than the current tendencies, and that, instead of 
standing on the outskirts of the philosopher's task, as at best 
a work of supererogation, the question has a distinct importance 
for general philosophical results, that I wish in the following 
pages to inquire just what the significant point in the argu- 
ment for immortality really is. 

And as a means of approaching the question, it will be 
useful first to review briefly the general character of the his- 
torical proofs for the belief. It lies outside my purpose to 
dwell here upon the specifically Christian proof from revela- 
tion, except indeed as this is capable of a philosophical statement. 
When Paul speaks of life and immortality as brought to light 
through the Gospel, in part, I suppose, he means that the Chris- 
tian revelation has been a revelation of the divineness of human 
life. No one, therefore, to whom this has once come home in 
its full power, can doubt that life is a permanent fact in God's 
universe, not to be broken ofif arbitrarily; that each man, as a 
recipient of God's love, and a co-worker with him, has a value 
which is eternal. In so far, this will enter into what I have to 
say later on. But certainly Paul also has in mind the historical 
fact of Christ's resurrection, as the basis of the Christian's 
hope. Of course, in so far as the historical evidence seems 
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to warrant the acceptance of the fact, it cannot fail to be highly 
important in influencing belief. It must, however, always 
labor under a certain disadvantage which attaches to any par- 
ticular fact of history as such. For there always remains the 
question whether, after all, our evidence is really conclusive; 
and from the nature of the case, since our supposed fact is now 
in the past, and out from under our control, there is no possi- 
bility of bringing it to the test of fresh and personal experience. 
I shall exclude also another argument which is receiving 
a large amount of attention at the present day. This is the 
argument from spiritualistic phenomena. Until comparatively 
a short time ago, one might safely neglect this without apol- 
ogy; but now the tide, it would appear, has turned. The So- 
ciety for Psychical Research has undoubtedly called attention 
to a group of experiences which can hardly be dismissed off- 
hand any longer; and when we find men of high intellectual 
rank accepting the authenticity of facts that cannot be brought 
under a — in the traditional sense — natural explanation, it 
ought perhaps to give us pause. Nevertheless I can hardly 
think it likely we are destined to get any very solid footing 
here, at any rate for a long time to come. Perhaps we may 
secure evidence that will help give added probability to a 
belief already entertained. But that we should be able to found 
a proof of immortality on such grounds, is very seriously to 
be doubted. Two features of the situation, in particular, inter- 
fere to prevent this. One of these is, that the facts, if facts 
there be, have to be sifted out from the midst of an altogether 
stupefying and heart-rending mass of detected blunders and 
impositions of the grossest sort. No one pretends that any 
save the merest fraction of these phenomena are both genuine 
and significant; and unluckily the cases which have been ex- 
posed stand to outward appearance quite on a level with the 
supposedly genuine remnant. The same features for the most 
part accompany both. How, then, in any particular instance, 
are we to avoid the lingering doubt whether after all, in spite 
of all our tests, this may not be just another of the cases of 
which we have met so many, — cases which offered at first 
view unimpeachable evidence, and which yet at some unfore- 
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seen point have broken down under examination. I do not 
mean to imply that in my opinion a continued investigation will 
result in negativing the probability that there is a saving rem- 
nant of spiritualistic phenomena that is genuine. It is conceiv- 
able that a certain number of cases will succeed in meeting the 
most rigid tests. But I do not think that the circumstances under 
which this is brought about, if it is brought about, will effectu- 
ally prevent its ever serving as a satisfactory basis for a great 
religious and practical article of faith. It is psychologically 
impossible that the mind should feel the certitude it demands 
under these conditions. When I know that so many similar 
facts have turned out to be the result of mistake or of fraud, 
and when I come more and more to find out how inconceivably 
honeycombed with illusion and self-contradiction human tes- 
timony is, how subtly and unavoidably error creeps into the 
apparently plainest matters of fact, it is inevitable that after the 
most searching scrutiny has failed to discredit the few cases 
which are left, there should still for most of us remain a lurk- 
ing doubt which renders impossible any whole-hearted cre- 
dence. The bad company which they keep must necessarily 
affect the reputation of such facts if not their character. 

And the further point is this, that even if the f^cts are 
granted, there still is a choice of explanations. The only ad- 
missible evidence in such cases must rest upon the commu- 
nication of objective information which it would have been 
impossible to obtain through natural channels. The mere see- 
ing of visions is of course valueless as evidence, since they are 
so readily to be explained as hallucinations. But in the case 
of apparently supernatural knowledge there is still an hypoth- 
esis which is available, and which many prefer to accept, viz., 
telepathy. It is true that if all the supposed facts are admitted, 
the hypothesis has to be strained somewhat to fit them. But 
after all, in a realm in which everything is surprising, and goes 
beyond what sober people are accustomed to consider prob- 
able, a little added improbability is not perhaps fatal. And 
until the alternative explanation is logically excluded — and it 
is difficult to see how this ever could be done — immortality has 
no secure ground. 
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Leaving this class of considerations, therefore, I shall come to 
the more general philosophical arguments. And without pre- 
tending to go into any exact historical analysis, there are three 
aspects of the proof for immortality which have in a way a 
historical basis. The first is the purely metaphysical treatment 
which belongs especially to the Middle Ages, and to certain 
forms of rationalism which inherited some of the features of 
the Scholastic philosophy. Here the stress is upon the nature 
of the soul as an ontological fact or entity. The type of 
thought which this represents was broken down largely by the 
growth of science and scientific methods, and it does not at 
present play any large part in discussions of the subject. In 
addition to this indirect influence on the problem, however, 
science has also been the means of emphasizing one aspect of it 
in particular. This came about through the increased atten- 
tion which it directed toward the physical side of life. By 
pointing out in detail the way in which every phase of the con- 
scious or soul life depends upon, or at least is intimately con- 
nected with bodily processes of some sort, it naturally seemed 
to strengthen the presumption that consciousness cannot exist 
at all without its bodily accompaniment. This, in turn, has 
called forth a special emphasis upon another set of considera- 
tions, which in a general way may be called the moral argu- 
ment. And this argument, though with many variations, may 
be regarded as the central one at the present time. I wish to 
take up these aspects of the question separately, passing over 
the first two somewhat lightly and dogmatically. 

THE METAPHYSICAL ARGUMENT. 

What has been called the metaphysical argument goes back 
to the nature of the soul as a thing in itself. From the prop- 
erties which belong to this soul substance, it is supposed we 
can deduce something of its destiny. In particular, its indi- 
visibility is thought to guarantee its integrity, since only that 
which has parts can be decomposed and destroyed. Perhaps 
it is enough to say that this conception of the soul as a sub- 
stantial entity, indivisible and eternal, lying behind and sepa- 
rate from the phenomena of consciousness, and persisting 
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changeless through their eternal change, is a conception which 
modern philosophy has not so much disproved as discarded, 
because it is meaningless and useless. We need, it is true, to 
find a unity to the life of the self. But such a separable entity 
unites nothing and explains nothing. It is a mere abstraction, 
which has no content when we try to grasp it. 

Has then the metaphysical argument no validity ? From one 
point of view I should say, absolutely none at all. In so far 
as it embodies the attractive, but essentially delusive ideal of 
attaining a demonstrative certainty, by means of a process of 
abstract logical reasoning, it is, and always is bound to be, 
entirely futile. Nevertheless it has a motive back of it which 
is quite legitimate. Obviously it tries to fill the need of finding 
some permanent fact to which to attach the conscious life, 
which shall not share the instability and ephemeralness of 
this life, or of the bodily structure which is its apparent founda- 
tion. Such a demand has necessarily to be met if immortality 
is to be established ; is there not, however, some less debatable 
way of doing this ? 

THE POSSIBILITY OF IMMORTALITY FROM THE SIDE OF SCIENCE. 

And this leads to the materialistic argument, whose refuta- 
tion has always occupied a considerable share of the energies 
of the defender of immortality. It must be premised that any 
advantage which is gained here by the upholder of the doc- 
trine is purely negative. At best it only shows that the con- 
tinuance of the soul life after the death of the body involves 
no contradiction or impossibility; and this by itself furnishes, 
of course, no evidence whatever for the fact of continuance. 
But with this limitation the answer to the materialistic assump- 
tion is perfectly plain. Indeed, when the question is made 
clearly one of possibility, a sober science can hardly hesitate 
to admit its lack of any right to speak with authority. Science 
may say, and perhaps be perfectly right in saying, that from 
the standpoint of scientific experience she knows nothing of 
consciousness except as it appears in connection with certain 
organic structures. It is, indeed, an obvious fact that there 
is a break in our lives which our direct knowledge does not 
Vol. XV— No. 3. 22 
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serve to bridge. But what reason can be given in the nature 
of things why life might not be continued under different, 
though at present unknown, conditions? There is no greater 
likelihood a priori that a unitary stream of consciousness should 
be confined to one particular body, than for the opposite hy- 
pothesis. The mere fact that conditions which attend life as 
we know it do not persevere beyond a certain point, is, there- 
fore, by no means decisive. There is no meaning to a merely 
general improbability in such a case, except on the not very 
likely assumption that our present knowledge is fairly ex- 
haustive of the universe. The argument is, therefore, an argu- 
ment from ignorance. Of course, once again, it is not shown 
that there is such a continuance of life. But if we should have 
any evidence at all for believing that there is, the fact of our 
ignorance of its conditions furnishes no positive ground for 
refusing to give ear to this evidence. We should be con- 
strained to this only in case we were to accept a cer- 
tain crude and altogether indefensible form of materialistic 
theory — the assumption that matter, as we know it, is the ulti- 
mate reality, and that consciousness has its wholly sufficient 
cause and explanation in the particular group of atoms whose 
combination forms our body. Such a materialism is at present 
entirely discredited. As opposed, on the one hand, to its car- 
rying back reality to independent material particles, the unes- 
sential product of whose arbitrary combination all higher facts 
of the conscious life are, philosophy lays stress on the reality 
of the whole as the supreme fact, by reference to which each 
minor fact has to be explained, and with which it stands in- 
herently and vitally connected. As opposed, again, to the as- 
signment of the phenomenal qualities of matter to this reality 
as its innermost structure, most modem thought is agreed, 
either to find this nature in that which is spiritual and akin to 
man, or else to hold that it is unknowable, and that what we 
call mind and matter are both illusory aspects. 

Now in either case the possibility of immortality is secured. 
It lies, not in an individual soul substance, but in the unitary 
world ground on which all things alike, material processes as 
well as conscious, depend. That consciousness exists at all is 
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enough to show that it is not an arbitrary product, but is some- 
how essentially related to reality. The only question is, 
whether the nature of reality really calls for its continued exist- 
ence ; if so, it is wholly gratuitous for us to find difficulty about 
the possibility. At present consciousness exists in connection 
with one particular expression of reality which we call a body. 
But if the body is not an independent whole, and so is not the 
sole efficient agent in the production of consciousness; if the 
source of this is rather reality at large; what is to hinder the 
relationship of my consciousness to reality from being such 
that it should still go on, with only its point of connection 
shifted? There is the whole wide universe to furnish such a 
point of connection. Why should this particular relationship 
which now holds, necessarily be the only possible one, so that 
its severance will annihilate one of the related terms? Cer- 
tainly if we are agnostics, and hold to an ultimate ignorance 
about things, our ignorance will prevent our pronouncing 
dogmatically against such a possibility. And if we accept a 
conscious world ground — God — ^there will be still less reason 
to deny it. To the nature, then, of God, or of the world whole, 
on whom our lives in some sense depend, we are to look, I 
think, for the possibility of permanence which immortality re- 
quires, instead of to a hypothetical soul, conceived as a separate 
and independent substance. For since God is still necessary 
to uphold the soul, we lose nothing by going back to him di- 
rectly; and we avoid the difficulty that comes from interpo- 
lating a fact that is unthinkable. 

But this, once more, is a purely negative result. Suppose 
that the bare possibility has been found ; are there any positive 
grounds for believing that it is more than a possibility ? Now 
such evidence, if it is forthcoming, will have to be looked for, 
I think, in what, in one form or another, we are familiar with 
as the moral argument; and we need, accordingly, to ask in 
what the essential character of this consists. 

THE MORAL ARGUMENT. 

In the earlier discussions about immortality, there was a 
disposition to make the question center about the matter of 
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rewards and punishments. Since men do not get their deserts 
in this world, it is found necessary to postulate another in 
which to even matters up. This undoubtedly falls in with, and 
appeals to a certain natural instinct in us. The plain man is 
apt to find a real force to the argument. But, also, there is no 
doubt that we are disposed to insist less upon this statement of 
it than we once were. It has the disadvantage that whereas it is 
intended to be the expression of an ethical need, it can too read- 
ily be turned in a way which leaves the appearance of superior 
ethical disinterestedness on the other side. Is it necessary, we 
are asked, that men should require a bribe to do well ? Is not 
that a higher attitude which says : I will do right because it is 
right, and I will get a satisfaction from the doing which is 
higher than any extraneous reward could give? Is our love 
for goodness so flimsy that we should throw it all aside if we 
were convinced that certain future consequences were not to 
flow from it? Is not that a doing of good just for the sake of 
the reward ? And if the good act is here and now the worthier 
and more soul-satisfying act, why insist upon what would 
weaken, if not destroy, its moral character, and make it simply 
a matter of expediency? So of evil. Evil loses here and in- 
evitably the true satisfaction of life, just because it is evil. To 
insist that it should meet also with certain external conse- 
quences, which sometimes fail in this world — ^may not this be 
simply the spirit of personal vindictiveness and revenge ? 

Undoubtedly there is an undersanding of the argument to 
which this is a real answer. But its upholder will be apt to go 
further, and make some such reply as this in turn: When I 
maintain the necessity of a future evening-up process, I do not 
mean that there is no value to goodness if it does not bring with 
it material rewards of happiness. And yet for all that, to con- 
stitute the perfect bloom of virtue, there is need of a tri- 
umphant belief in its correspondence with the heart of things, 
a conviction that righteousness rules the world, and that in 
following it I am putting myself in line with the deepest forces 
in the universe. Surely it is a short-sighted tendency which 
can suppose, for example with Maeterlinck, that human moral- 
ity can dissever itself permanently from the background of 
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reality, and still maintain its power in a universe which we 
are convinced is fundamentally unmoral. But how can this 
belief in the ultimateness of morality be maintained, unless I 
can convince myself that the world is such a world that in it 
righteousness, and well being in the widest sense, are ulti- 
mately identical? The inner testimony of my consciousness 
to the worth of virtue is of value, when confirmed by an outer 
harmony in the world at large. But can this inner testimony 
prevail if it comes in conflict with the outer course of events? 
Will not the contradiction inevitably affect our belief in virtue, 
or at any rate our joy in it? For can virtue stand justified 
to our minds, except as it does find that external confirmation 
which immortality tries to postulate, and which will enable us 
to think of it as bound up in the innermost constitution of the 
world ? 

But now again the query may be raised: Granted that the 
ethical life must be objectively vindicated, just what is it that 
the ethical postulate demands ? Does, in other words, the va- 
lidity of righteousness really stand or fall with the stability of 
the individual life; or may not that be irrelevant to the exist- 
ence of a thoroughly ethical world ? Is there not another alter- 
native? Righteousness must conquer objectively if it is to be 
justified. But is it not enough that my act should help on the 
final victory, even if I do not live to see it and participate in its 
rewards? That good does not triumph with any particular 
man, that I do not reap the fruits of my virtue or my unjust 
deeds, does not, it is said, mean that virtue is not a reality, 
provided there is a gradual achievement of the right in the 
larger course of the world. Is not this where we should look 
for our proof? The world is a good world, not because any 
individual's rewards are exactly proportioned to his merits, but 
because in the world at large truth and righteousness are pro- 
gressively realized, iniquity is irrevocably doomed. To this 
higher ideal the demand for a personal immortality seems low 
and selfish. Such immortality is a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence. Let us put ourselves at the standpoint of the whole, and 
see it as a grand process through which righteousness works 
itself out to a glorious consummation. What matters it from 
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the height of this vantage ground whether I live to see the 
triumph of the cause for which I have toiled, if I am persuaded 
that the forces of the universe are on my side, and that my 
act is destined to have its place in the final victory of right ? Is 
not this the only immortality that is worthy the name^an im- 
mortality of influence, purged of the grossness of individual 
longings and selfish desires? And so, too, of the evil deed. 
What greater punishment can it have than that it should stand 
eternally annulled and condemned; that it should be futile, 
worthless, impotent, and forever discredited in the economy 
of the universe? 

It is here, I think, that the critical point of the question lies. 
In order to state it more clearly, let me distinguish two separate 
aspects or steps of the ethical argument. In the first place, the 
argument implies that there is something in life which makes 
it worth while, which gives it a value that is more than ephem- 
eral, and compels us to seek a justification for this value by 
assigning it a permanent and enduring reality. This is not to 
any great degree a thing that can be proved by argument. It 
comes from life, not from logic; and unless to any particular 
man life has brought a sense of its own possible divineness, 
there is no basis for an argument that shall convince him. It 
is the vital contribution of Christianity to the problem, that it 
has been the great instrument for bringing home to men this 
feeling of the divineness of life. But now it is not the denial 
of this which is characteristic of recent discussions. On the 
contrary, there is a general disposition to admit, and even to 
emphasize the ethical ideal, and the attributes of worth which 
it involves. The main point at issue is the further question: 
Does the justification of this ethical worth require the perma- 
nence of the individual life, or is it satisfied with a preservation 
and triumph of ethical values in the large — in the race or in the 
universe ? 

I think it is unfortunate that, in the somewhat prevalent 
tendency to take the last of these alternatives, the real nature 
of the issue has been so often obscured. In fact, the word 
immortality has sometimes been taken as applying indiffer- 
ently to both alternatives ; and certain of the recent arguments 
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are hardly more than arguments for the eternal significance of 
each act for the world whole, or God. In the interests of 
clear thinking, if for no other reason, such an indefinite use of 
the word is to be deprecated. The continuance of personal 
consciousness has always been the fundamental thing that 
immortality has meant, and there is at least a sufficient pre- 
sumption of its being a problem of interest, not to give us the 
right to slur it over in this manner by a mere verbal identifica- 
tion with something quite different. Again we have to ask 
these modern exponents of the ethical constitution of the 
world : Is your ethical world a real possibility apart from just 
that continued participation in it of the connected individual 
life, which you set aside as an unessential detail? 

And, first, there is a preliminary misunderstanding to be 
removed. The injunction to turn away from the question of a 
future life as possessing no real interest, often gets a force 
which does not rightly belong to it on its merits, as a reaction 
against an exaggerated and indefensible other-worldliness. It 
may be said, and it is said very commonly at the present day, 
that immortality has ceased to be a matter of real concern to 
men. What should occupy us is not the future life, but the 
present. Nothing will ever be any more real than the present 
now is. To empty the present of value except as k preparation 
for the future, is to place the end of living in something which 
never arrives. Now I have entire sympathy with this, in so far 
as it is merely a protest against that religious attitude which 
makes the future life somehow more real than the present, and 
which turns the interest away from the present world and the 
present moment, to center it upon a heavenly existence. By 
all means let us live in the present, and recognize that eternity 
lies round about us. Nevertheless, we should not make the 
obvious mistake of confounding such an admission with the 
implication that on this very present interest the future has no 
bearing. When in our educational ideals, for example, we sac- 
rifice the child's enjoyment of his immediate activity in favor 
of a preparation for duties that are not yet arisen, we are 
making a very serious blunder. But it does not follow there- 
fore that the child should live simply from moment to moment. 
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In order to give consistency and weight to present life it is 
necessary that more far-reaching interests should center in it, 
and be served by it. Ideally it is quite possible so to relate the 
future to the present as not to displace it, but rather to enhance 
its value. And just as the future, represented by our larger 
and more permanent ends in this life, may be made to deepen 
the meaning of the present, not destroy it, so it is conceivable 
that the belief in a life to come should be brought to bear upon 
our activities in this world, and be necessary to the full realiza- 
tion of their present possibilities. 

Allowing, then, for this relative truth, we come back again 
to the main question. Is a human life of value simply as it 
enters into and helps work out a process, or law, or scheme of 
development which is impersonal, or at least unipersonal ? Or, 
on the contrary does the essence of the ethical world, and so of 
reality, lie in the relationship of persons, distinct individuals, 
who can find no meaning in terms of worth and value, except 
as the personal element is maintained. Let me give a sugges- 
tion of the answer which a defender of immortality might make 
to this question. 

We talk a great deal about progress and development, such a 
one might say; but do we ever try to realize what such a con- 
cept means, and what content it could have, apart from per- 
sonal relationships to individuals, and the personal feel- 
ings which these call forth ? Are we not in danger of making 
a fetich of progress in a way that shall empty it of significance ? 
In the philosopher whose gaze is so fixed upon the eternal 
Spirit realizing itself in the world that this realization of the 
whole seems the only important thing; in the evolutionist for 
whom the individual is a mere incident in the life of the race ; 
in the literary sestheticism which glorifies the Idea while re- 
gardless of its personal setting ; in the imperialism which in its 
zeal for civilization can without compunction trample under 
foot individuals and nations; in the deification of the strong 
man, the Uebermensch, — ^we have tendencies of which we may 
fairly ask whether they are not in danger of losing the very 
essence of the divine life. We may grant that they emphasize 
certain very real sides of experience, and that there is a senti- 
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raentalism against which they represent a healthy reaction. 
But is not their emphasis dangerously misplaced? Is not our 
modern doctrine that God is progress likely to obscure the 
truth, perhaps a more inclusive truth, that Grod is love ? For in 
its inmost heart love is a relationship which does not stop with 
those universal qualities of a man which make him simply an 
actor in the world history. It clings to the very core of indi- 
viduality itself, and will be satisfied with just this as a living 
and continuous person, whose place no one else can wholly take. 
It is this human feeling, not the humanitarian, which gives 
value and validity to conduct and life. It is the spirit which 
does not make of men and women tools for working out a 
principle, or law, or impersonal right ; it loves man because it 
loves men, and can never make this personal relationship, the 
relationship to particular persons, a secondary and non-essen- 
tial thing. We all have practical acquaintance with the other 
type, the type, say, of the reformer or the religionist, who 
in their zeal for principles and movements lack the saving 
element of love for men, and who are constantly irritating us 
in consequence and defeating their own ends. This then, 
briefly, is the query on which an argument may be based: 
First, can righteousness, or progress, or whatever it may be 
termed, have any real content save as it is grounded in the 
personal relationship which on the side of feeling is love? 
Apart from this, are we not resting on a survival of the old 
deification of abstractions ? Activity, strenuousness, combat — 
these are good ; but will they not fail us in the end if divorced 
from fellowship ? And, second, if this is so, can we accept the 
severance of the personal relationship, in which the whole gist 
of the matter lies, and still be able to justify the worth of life 
to ourselves in feeling or in calm reflection? The charge is 
made that the demand for immortality is a selfish demand, and 
that a true devotion would make us content to lose ourselves 
in the good of the whole, or of the race. But this is not the 
deepest source of our demand, and it does not truly represent 
the force of the argument, unless love can be reduced to selfish- 
ness. That which raises the most passionate protest against the 
extinction of personality is not the wish that I may continue. 
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It is the thought that he my friend, with all his powers of 
mind and heart, the lover and benefactor of his fellow-men, 
should have come to be only to cease again to be; that he 
should have passed forever beyond the possibility of that per- 
sonal contact and union which is the core of life. 

Doubtless the question will come up once more : Does not 
humanity, the race, the universe, still afford a worthy field of 
endeavor, even though the individual man disappear? I am 
not unaware of the danger of meeting life too timidly, and of 
being too ready to throw away what is still a substantial good, 
because we cannot get all that we should like. It is well to be 
brave in the face of whatever life may bring. But there is 
some risk, too, that courage may pass into hardness and cal- 
lousness, and that is not so well. Are we sure that resignation 
here does not mean a loss too serious to accept? 

I have done all I can hope, if I have pointed out the issue 
involved; can the terms which stand for value to us avoid 
becoming an abstraction, except as they go back to the fact of 
personality ; and can personality bear the weight of this respon- 
sibility without permanence? Do we try to find that perma- 
nence in humanity? But the race itself is mortal. The day 
will come when the world and all that it contains will pass 
away. And how can that which comes to an end be an eternal 
principle of justification? But even if the race were immortal, 
that would not meet the demands of love. It is not enough 
that an impersonal influence should continue, or that other 
friends should take the place of the one who is lost. It is 
here, if anywhere, that we shall find a value that will appeal to 
us as ultimate, and if we get no solid footing here, how can we 
hope to in those larger and abstracter terms — humanity, and 
the progress of the whole? And how can that be ultimate 
which is ever being passed over from one embodiment to 
another? Can love thus be cut loose from its object? The 
recognition of relativity and finiteness in love, as inherent in and 
necessary to it, is bound to destroy its divineness. To put 
our human relationships of the plane of the Epicurean friend- 
ship — something we are to utilize as a pleasant and important 
episode of life, but be ready to put aside with quiet acquiescence 
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when it has served its turn — are we not right in feeling this to 
be less than the final meaning? Is the great love, the love 
which goes beyond the prudent needs of effective workman- 
ship, really a mistake? and should we be wiser if we were to 
sink ourselves in our work, in an impersonal activity or pro- 
cess of life, and look upon men and women as just the terp- 
porary phases which this world activity assumes ? We are not 
always true to such an insight, no doubt. We allow uelfishness 
to break the ties that have been closest, and time to obliterate 
the strongest feelings. But in a question like this, it should 
be, not our ordinary self, but our best self, that forms the basis 
of our judgment; not what the average man practices, but 
what seems to be the goal of the highest and most truly human 
attainment. And do we not feel that this charge of incon- 
stancy and forgetfulness in our human fellowships is a cause 
for shame; that it marks a failure to be what at our best we 
ought to be? And if this is true from the human side, it has 
an equal force from the divine. It is true that in God we 
should have what is eternal in existence, as opposed to the 
ephemeral existence which belongs to the human race. And 
the need we have of falling back on God, shows how necessary 
to the justification of value permanence is. Do away wholly 
with any such eternal conservator of values, and how long 
could they retain any touch or quality of the divine, and keep 
from sinking to the ranks of mere fleeting pleasures, to be 
snatched from the passing moments? But because God is 
eternal in existence, he need not for all that have a value that 
we should recognize as eternal. If values do have their root in 
the relationships of persons, there is the difficulty of imagin- 
ing how they could persist and be transferred when their 
very source is gone. In relation to God, the same thing has 
another and more positive side. Could we really respect a God 
who found his felicity in an end which got its realization ulti- 
mately only in his own self -centered consciousness; for whom 
love, or fellowship, meant merely a temporary or passing phase 
of his experience, whose object was called into existence only 
to be dismissed again from the scene? We may be willing 
to give up our private claims in the permanent good of exist- 
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ence, to be damned for the glory of God ; but would a God who 
claimed the sacrifice be worthy of it? Does not love in God 
imply a personal relationship which, in its particularity, is not 
an incident of his purposes but fundamental in them? 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 



THE ETHICAL EDUCATION OF THE MERCHANT. 

The mercantile profession is regarded with disfavor by a 
considerable portion of the public, and extreme and contra- 
dictory accusations are often brought against it. In order to 
stop the adverse criticism of this occupation it is essential that 
the rising generation of merchants receive such an education 
as will fit them to perform their mercantile duties in the most 
correct and scrupulous manner. 

The problem is not a purely theoretical one but involves 
the application of ethics to practical affairs. Professor Fried- 
rich Jodl has laid down the following principles to guide us in 
the solution of questions of this kind: "The science of ethics 
examines the premises and essence of the critical judgments 
which are constantly being passed in regard to character and 
action. It desires, not only to enlighten us as to the origin 
of the moral conceptions which we form of human conduct 
and character, but to examine whether the current ideas con- 
cerning good and evil are correct, and whether they tend to 
further human progress and the elevation of human motives.. 
Whenever it discovers standards that are out of date, laws 
that are based on insufficient observation or which are no 
longer applicable to present conditions, and judgments which 
are in reality prejudices; whenever it finds one of the numer- 
ous half-truths which self-interest or passion tries to pass off 
as an absolute principle — then it is the duty of ethics to throw 
light on this confusion, to destroy such appearances and false 
conceptions, and set up the true, the ideal, as a standard of con- 
duct."^ Professor Harold Hoffding, in his "Ethik," says: 

'Fr. Jodl. "What is Ethical Culture?" Prague, 1894, P- 2. 



